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TO LEAGUE MEMBERS RE FOCUS ON THE FUTURE 


S WE SEE and listen and think 
today most of us are appalled 
and baffled by the complexities and 
incongruities of the highly dan- 
gerous world situation which con- 
fronts us. How did this happen? 
What can be done about it? We 
are confused about the motivations 
and issues which have caused the 
present crisis and we are uncertain 
as to what our government can do 
to establish an honorable and du- 
rable peace. 


I am reminded of an observation 
made by Francis Bacon back in the 
16th century: ‘To say that a blind 
custom of obedience should be a 
surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood is to affirm that a 
blind man may tread surer by a 
guide than a seeing man with a 
light.” 


This, in essence, is the differ- 
ence between totalitarianism and 
democracy. Jt suggests to us that 
the primary duty of our citizens is 
to understand the issues; that the 
informed judgments of our people 
will provide the light which will 
permit this nation to tread surely. 
In this regard the League of 
Women Voters has a singular and 
compelling obligation and oppor- 
tunity. Our purpose is to develop 
responsible political judgments. 
Seldom has the need been greater. 


THE national Board met in Wash- 

ington in mid-November. How 
could the League best fulfill its 
mission in view of current de- 
velopments? Again and again the 
Board returned to the great need 
for widespread and temperate pub- 
lic examination and understanding 
of the many factors which have 


led to the explosive situation in 
Europe and the Middle East. It was 
agreed that this is an essential first 
step in arriving at wise conclusions 
regarding future courses of U. S. 
action. It was decided that this is 
the role of the League of Women 
Voters: To promote searching and 
thoughtful discussions as the best 
possible background for the devel- 
opment of wise government pol- 
icies; to cultivate attitudes which 
are sober and stable in terms of 
values, and courageous and flexible 
in terms of resolution. This then 
we will try to do. 


THE Board is proposing that all 

work that can be put aside be 
postponed and that for approxi- 
mately the next two months all our 
efforts be focused on the future of 
international affairs and the United 
Nations. It is suggested that we 
concentrate upon an all-out cam- 
paign to arouse in our communities 
public interest in and discussion of 
the requirements for a sound U. S. 
foreign policy. Each local and state 
Board has already received a com- 
munication which outlines possible 
ways to this end. This and the next 
three issues of THE NATIONAL 
VOTER will carry special reports 
from the United Nations written 
by the League’s observers. 


In 1942 an emergency General 
Council of the League issued a 
Declaration which concluded: “In 
a real sense the League feels it 
should be reborn to do some of the 
tasks in some of the ways it has 
known before, in teaching both it- 
self and others an understanding 
of government, but adjusted to the 
new requirements of winning the 


war and winning the peace there- 
after.” 


At this point in history the peace 
is still not won. But, in spite of the 
present turmoil, we know great 
and solid advances have been made. 
To shape policies which will under- 
write consistently the principles to 
which we as a nation are dedicated 
is the role of leadership; to insist 
upon policies which meet this test 
is the role of citizens. The League’s 
contribution to this end will be 
measured by member and commu- 
nity involvement. The stakes are 
high indeed—a third world war 
and destruction of everything we 
value or a slow and steady progress 
toward eradication of the causes. 


SHORTLY after the second world 

war, I heard the late Ambassa- 
dor John Winant ask a very simple 
question which I have never for- 
gotten. Each of us would do well 
to ask ourselves this same ques- 
tion today: “Are you doing as much 
today for peace as you did for this 
country and civilization in the days 
of war?” 


By virtue of your membership in 
the League of Women Voters you 
have a way to do much for peace. 
I hope with deep earnestness that 
each of you will look upon this as 
a personal trust and will spare no 
effort to help bring about such a 
clear focus on the future that our 
country will do as much for peace 
as it did for civilization in the days 
of war. 


Cary Shania. Ce. 


President 





THE SHORT HAUL AND THE LONG PULL 


REPORT FROM THE U. N., by Mrs. Oscar M. Ruebhausen and Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, Observer and 
Alternate Observer at the United Nations for the League of Women Voters. 


In early November people in 
every nation sat by their radios to 
listen in suspense to the drama of 
a world in crisis. The General As- 
sembly of the United Nations was 
meeting in emergency session to 
deal with the explosions in the 
Middle East and Hungary. The 
U. N. once again was the forum 





MORE FOR LESS | 


With this issue, THE NATIONAL 
VOTER moves into a new schedule. 
There will be 12 four-page, issues 
a year instead of the former 16 two- 
page issues. This will mean a net 
gain of 16 pages a year, yet the cost 
will remain about the same—first, 
because cheaper paper will be used, 
and second, the number of mailings 
(a sizable budget item) will be re- 
duced by four. 

HOWEVER, within the present fis- 
cal year you will receive two extra 
issues—December 1 and February 1 
—because of the special project 
FOCUS ON THE FUTURE. These 
will be financed partly by the bal- 
ance in the Ludington Fund, and 
partly by above-described savings 
effected in the VOTER budget. 











in which the moral judgment of 
mankind made known its verdicts. 
Surely the overwhelming reaction 
of shock and horror to the use of 
force to settle disputes played a 
role in achieving a cease-fire in 
Egypt. Surely the world-wide ex- 
pression of sympathy from most 
U. N. members for the distressed 
Hungarians has hurt the cause of 
communism. 


The crises in the Middle East 
and Hungary are evidence of the 
series of revolutions sweeping the 
world which affect the destiny of 
all of us. 

First, there is the revolution of 
Soviet communism in its drive for 
world conquest. 

Outside the Soviet orbit another 
and clearly separate revolution is 
well under way. It is the revolt of 
the individual seeking freedom, 
dignity, and a better way of life. 
It ic linked with a fierce national- 
ism. One fourth of the world’s 
people have achieved independence 
since 1945, and these new coun- 
tries are not only suffering from 
normal growing pains but are 
faced with demands from their 


people to raise the standard of liv- 
ing. No country can accomplish 
such a Herculean task alone or in 
a hurry. 

In situations where the urges of 
humanity cannot be rapidly satis- 
fied, explosions are bound to occur. 
Agitators, Communist and other- 
wise, will seek to capitalize on po- 
litical and economic unrest. 

Only by understanding all these 
forces and their interaction upon 
each other can we begin to com- 
prehend the present crisis in the 
Middle East or the latent crises 
elsewhere. Only then can we start 
to seek long-term solutions. 


Egypt faces internal discontent 
because promised reforms are not 
moving fast enough. Possibly Pres- 
ident Nasser felt that some of this 
discontent would diminish and his 
prestige would rise if he could 
secure vast amounts of foreign cap- 
ital to build the Aswan Dam. When 
this money was not forthcoming, 
it appeared to trigger the counter 
move of nationalizing the Suez 
Canal. 

This defiant gesture set off reac- 
tions in all quarters of the globe. 
The Western powers feared Nasser 
would not permit free access to the 
canal for the ships of all nations, 
since he had already discriminated 
against shipping bound for Israel. 
Yet the Suez Canal is needed for 
the passage of many commodities, 
especially oil which is vital to the 
economies of Europe and the Mid- 
dle East. 

Industrial England, beset by her 
rapidly dwindling influence in the 


Middle East, was convinced that 
only international control of the 
supply artery for oil and her com- 
monwealth trade would give her 
the assurance she must have. 

The French, particularly, felt 
that if Nasser became too powerful 
he would attempt further domina- 
tion of the Arab world and would 
incite agitation against the French 
in already troubled Algeria. 

The Israeli feared that a power- 
ful Egypt, bidding for support 
from other Arab countries, would 
seek to destroy Israel as a nation. 


The so-called neutralist powers 
of Asia, while applauding Arab 
moves against the colonial nations, 
also wanted to be sure the canal 
remained open for their trade. 

The Arab countries, although 
jealous of each other’s power, are 
probably sympathetic to Nasser 
and want revenge on Israel, but do 
not wish Nasser to gain control 
over them. 

The Russians obviously seek to 
exploit the troubled situation fo 
promote Communist expansion and 
influence in the Middle East. 

The United States, wishing to be 
friends with all parties involved, 
has tended to seek the role of me- 
diator. 

It was in this vortex of currents 
and cross currents that the dispute 
finally came to the United Nations 
after previous attempts among the 
nations involved had failed to pro- 
vide a settlement. 

As the Middle East crisis wor- 
sened, and the Israeli, British and 
French all sent troops to fight on 





Normally the General Assembly, 
composed of delegates from 79 mem- 
ber nations, meets for three months 
from September to December. In 
order not to involve U.N. debates 
with the U. S. presidential campaign, 
the General Assembly decided this 
year to meet on November 12, take 
a Christmas recess December 21, 
and reconvene in January. 

Each country can send 5 delegates 
and 5 alternates to the General 
Assembly. The Assembly meets in 
plenary sessions to hold general de- 
bates, elect members to committees 
and councils, and receive reports. 

In order to expedite the work of 





HOW THE GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY WORKS 

discussing over 70 agenda items, the 
U.N. divides itself into 7 committees 
which meet simultaneously. These 
committees are the Political; Special 
Political; Economic and Financial; 
Social, Humanitarian and Cultural; 
Trusteeship; Administrative and 
Budgetary; and Legal. The commit- 
tees, composed of a delegate from 
each member country, debate the 
items allocated to them and make 
recommendations to the plenary ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. Here 
the items are again voted upon, with 
a majority vote sufficient for pro- 
cedural matters and a_ two-thirds 
vote for substantive questions. 











Egyptian soil, the faces in the 
U.N. meetings became grim and 
tense. By some magic formula the 
public expected the United Nations 
to settle the war. In fact, they 
thought the U.N. was there to. pre- 
vent it in the first place. 

But the truth probably is that 
neither the United Nations nor any 
similar group can prevent people 
from fighting if they are deter- 
mined to do so. The U.N. is 
founded upon democratic princi- 
ples, and is as strong or as weak as 
its member countries make it. 
However, its very existence is a 
deterrent to war, for public opinion 
is a real force and no member na- 
tion wishes to withdraw or to be 
expelled from the U.N. 

What the United Nations now 
can do best is to mediate the dis- 
pute. This function is comparable 
to that of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, which 
cannot prevent strikes, but can 
conduct negotiations between the 
disputants when they show signs 
of wanting an agreement. This is 
the period when the parties to the 
dispute have so little faith in each 
other that they cannot deal face 
to face. The offices of a neutral 


third party are often required to 
bring about a settlement. 
At times these negotiations are 


better conducted in private; at 
other moments the force of strong 
public opinion can hasten the 
agreement. The ingredients for 
success are a sense of timing as to 
when negotiations are possible, and 
a mediator of integrity with the 
skill to push for possible solutions. 

Although the United Nations has 
used many types of mediation, it 
is now largely relying on the skill 
of its Secretary General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, as an impartial ar- 
biter. He concentrates on produc- 
ing an atmosphere in which people 
can trust each other. Conferring 
tirelessly to be sure he recognizes 
the merits of each side’s case, the 
Secretary General has negotiated 
night and day. 

Perhaps the most promising 
achievement in the Middle East 
crisis is the establishment of a U.N. 
Emergency Force to keep the 
peace. To promote confidence in 
the force, no troops were accepted 
from the large powers or from 
those nations w hich were so in- 
volved in the dispute that their 
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motives were suspect. 

The Emergency Force numbers 
over 5,000 men from at least eight 
countries, and it has small arms 
with which to patrol in order to 
secure the cease-fire. However, it 
is not yet a permanent U.N. army 
for fighting aggression wherever it 
appears. A military force was pro- 
vided for in the U.N. Charter, but 
negotiations to establish it have 
never succeeded. The bright hope 
of the future is that such a force 
might ultimately evolve out of ex- 
isting police troops. 

At this juncture in the world’s 
history ane can view the United 
Nations as an indispensable force 
in the world. Sovereign states will 
still continue to exert individual 
power, and groups of states will 
join together to promote their 
common interests, but the need to 
cooperate on a world-wide scale is 
paramount. 

This need is not only for media- 
tion to keep the peace but for long- 
range goals such as disarmament, 
better living standards, preserva- 
tion of human rights, and, above 
all, a common purpose to mankind 
so that we can work together for 
the betterment of all. 


This idea was forcibly expressed 
by Prince Wan of Thailand, the 
President of the 11th General As- 
sembly, when he said: “The na- 
tions of the world may have differ- 
ences with regard to objectives of 
policy, national interests or pas- 
sionately held beliefs. In the past 
such differences led to wars which 
only created new situations of con- 
flict for the opposing forces. To- 
day the old warlike procedures for 
the settlement of disputes should 
prove to be untenable, for they are 
inherently untenable; first, because 
in the highly interdependent world 
of today, wars cannot be localized 
for long, and, second, because a 
war which is waged with modern 
technology will lead to universal 
disaster. 

“The United Nations stands for 
peace and peaceful solutions .. . 
We must not compromise on the 
cause of world peace... (but) we 
should also recognize that constant 
changes in the modes and methods 
of living require constant adjust- 
ments to the new facts of life. The 
United Nations was not meant to 
be a static organization but a dy- 
namic one of growth and develop- 
ment...” 





LEAGUER MAKES A "GO SEE” TRIP TO MIDDLE EAST 


With six cameras, an insatiable 
curiosity, assorted facts, and one 
son, Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, the 
League’s Alternate Observer at the 
United Nations, set out last Sep- 
tember for the Middle East. 

She had watched resolutions 
make their way through the U.N. 
Now she wanted to observe them 
from the working end. The trip 





DO iT NOW 


The Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan is now 
completing its collection of the 4000 
questionnaires which it mailed to a 
sample of members in 104 local 
Leagues. According to the Survey 
Center, a majority of you who re- 
ceived questionnaires have returned 
them completed. However, some of 
you have not done so. You can aid 
the survey immeasurably by complet- 
ing and returning your question- 
naires as soon as possible. The soon- 
er the Survey Center has in hand the 
data it has requested, the sooner it 
can reach the findings and report the 
results, which all League members 
are anticipating with ‘great interest. 











was unofficial, financed personally 
by Mrs. Blanchard but arranged 
by the Department of State. 

She traveled in Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Iran, and Greece; visited 
58 different projects and institu- 
tions, held 114 interviews, and took 
1021 pictures. 

Officialdom found it hard to be- 
lieve that this woman and her son 
were interested in government op- 
erations, would rather see cattle 
than castles and resources than re- 
sorts, and were only seeking to un- 
derstand the Israeli-Arab conflict. 

Mrs. Blanchard reports: ‘The 
U.N. carries on three kinds of 
work in the Middle East—pro- 
grams for advancing human wel- 
fare, care of refugees, and super- 
vision of the truce. Programs de- 
signed to help people help them- 
selves are also carried on with 
U.S. Technical Assistance, similar 
funds from other nations, and pri- 
vate funds. 

“Since the United States puts ten 
times as much money into its bilat- 
eral assistance programs as into 
the UNTA programs, the U:S. proj- 
ects are naturally more obvious. 
The results are visible—grass in 
the desert, more tomatoes on the 


terraces, new trees on the hillsides, 
more teachers, midwives, plumbers, 
policemen in training. Point Four 
is truly a joint program of the 
United States and the nation con- 
cerned; the clasped-hands insignia 
symbolizes the spirit in which aid 
is given and accepted. 

“U.N. operations are largely 
limited to advice to governments 
at their request. U.N. experts are 
often called in to conduct small 
experiments or research where a 
government is not ready for a full- 
blown program. 

“The degree of cooperation 
among various assistance programs 
varies with the country. There are 
sO many agencies both public and 
private having similar aims and 
doing similar work that one might 
suppose overlapping would occur, 
but there is so much to be done 
that there is actually no duplica- 
tion even without a recognized sys- 
tem of clearance. There is a gen- 
eral pattern of responsibility: TB 
control and malaria campaigns are 
left to WHO, the war on locusts to 





VOTERCIPHER No. 2 


VOTERCIPHER is a cryptogram— 


writing in cipher. Every letter is 
part of a code that remains constant 
throughout the puzzle. Answer No. 2 
will be found in the next issue. 


BUT LIP AINOH BE KPJX VIABL 
SIU CTBJT BE LIP ANA SIU VXNE 
JIPOVUL BOA JNFNYNRBVNIO 
NO VXT ABLE IS QBU? 

—DIXO QNOBOV 





Answer to Votercipher No. 1 
The great end of life is not knowl- 
edge but action. 








—Thomas Henry Huxley 





FAO, child care to UNICEF and 
WHO. Point Four and UNESCO do 
teacher training and other educa- 
tional functions, and nearly all 
agencies do some village work and 
‘fundamental’ education. 

“The U.N. Relief and Works 
Agency provides food, shelter, 
clothing, health services and edu- 
cation for Palestine Arab refugees. 
Education from elementary to 
adult is under UNESCO, and a 
monumental job has been done. It 
is discouraging, though, that camps 
are taking on a look of per- 
manency, with stone buildings re- 


placing tents. Few have taken 
advantage of U.N. funds for re- 
location, 

“Relief is not the solution. No 
real settlement of the refugee sit- 
uation is in sight because the 
problem is interwoven with the 
need for political agreement be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews. 

“Progress on all fronts is ham- 
pered by the political stalemate 
and by continuing hostilities be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states. 
For example, water resources 
constitute one major problem. The 
development of rivers requires in- 
ternational agreement, and such 
agreements cannot be negotiated 
without establishment of peaceful 
relations. The land in Israel could 
support more people if the River 
Jordan could be developed, but de- 
velopment cannot start until Jor- 
dan and Israel reach an agreement. 

“Inside Israel there is a sign at 
a crossroads pointing toward Gaza; 
it says in Hebrew, Arabic and Eng- 
lish: ‘Danger! Border.’ It means 
just that. For almost eight years 
the 400-mile Arab-Israeli border 
has been closed, patrolled and 
guarded on both sides. 

“On a hill overlooking the wind- 
ing road to Bethlehem is a small 
building flying the U.N. flag. From 
here the guardian of the armistice 
can watch both sides of the border. 
Incidents were being reported at 
the rate of 200 a month. When ten- 
sion, fear and hate burst into 
flames, the U.N. says ‘Stop!’ calls 
for a cease-fire, supervises a truce 
or reports violations. 

“There can be no real peace 
without a settlement of the basic 
issues. Which come first—political 
settlement or economic coopera- 
tion? It is a vicious circle, which 
must be broken at some point. 
Meanwhile, the U.N. continues to 
work all around the circle to meet 
interrelated human needs.” 
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